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sympathetic appreciation of artistic, scientific and
curious tilings. This throughout, as has been shown,
was Evelyn's test. Neither moral nor political
considerations weighed with him in the same
degree- William 111 was the champion of Pro-
tesiantism, and Qjiecn Anne was the embodiment
of the domestic virtues, but neither the one nor the
other was personally or sympathetically interested in
gardens or books or curios. 'Therefore, Evelyn was
not much interested in them.
That Evelyn, over-estimated the abilities and over-
praised the qualities of sonic of his friends is apparent
on several occasions* This arose partly from good
naturc? partly from a defective critical faculty so far
as human beings were concerned, but also, it must be
admitted, from a certain innocence of disposition
which allowed him to be taken in. Nevertheless, he
had a fine sense of quality and an eye for talent and,
as in the case of Grinling Gibbons, he did not rest till
it was recognised, Burnet wrote of him that he was
"ready to contribute everything in his power to
perfect other men's endeavours/*
If a man or woman loved a garden^ pursued a life
of study or was interested in science or the arts,
Evelyn's heart went out to them regardless of their
shortcomings or even misdeeds, He was unwilling
to step down into the arena of political controversy,
and in religious matters, while his own faith was
undisturbed., he exercised a wide tolerance in the
case of other people's beliefs and practices. He was
wise enough to know that by enlightenment and not
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